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WHAT IS HISTORY?? 


V 


F we wish to see more clearly just how philosophical preoccu- 
pation influences a writer’s view of history, we can not do bet- 
ter than to turn again to the case of John Henry Newman. Of 
course Newman was not primarily a historian, yet no one who has 
studied his works can deny that his mind was fundamentally his- 
torical, or that his scholarship was profound. In his Apologia pro 
Vita Sua, he has left us a clear and candid history of his opinions, 
so that we are better informed about him than about most writers; 
hence his value as an illustration. 

As was said above, in the years immediately following 1832, New- 
man wished to combat the liberal movement and, to find weapons 
against it, turned to the Anglican divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Laud, Ussher, Jeremy Taylor, and the rest. With their aid, 
he imagined his church to be as the Church had been in antiquity: 
in controversy with Roman Catholics, he wrote at this time (1836), 
“our strong point is the argument from Primitiveness, that of 
Romanists from Universality.’’ Various events from 1839 on, how- 
ever, began to turn his imagination and sympathies towards the 
Roman Church, though for a while his reason bade him remain 
where he was. Gradually his old theory of the ancient church was 
undermined ; further studies convinced him that antiquity was not 
as he had conceived it; he writes in his Apologia, ‘‘ I was angry 
with the Anglican divines. I thought they had taken me in; I had 
read the Fathers with their eyes; I had sometimes trusted their quo- 
tations and their reasonings; and from reliance on them, I had used 
words or made statements, which I ought rigidly to have examined 
myself. I had exercised more faith than criticism in the matter.’’ 
This was in 1843. His doubts about the Anglican Church were 
how so great that he could no longer conscientiously remain a 
clergyman, so he resigned his living at St. Mary’s, Oxford. But 
there were still many things in the Roman Church, such as the 


1 Continued from the two previous issues of this JourNaL, XX, Nos. 11 
and 12. 
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Invocation of Saints and the Veneration of the Virgin, which he 
could not justify as primitive. At length he explained these too by 
the line of reasoning which he adopted in his book An Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine (1845), to the effect that these 
later additions were a legitimate evolution out of the original doc. 
trine preached in the primitive church.’ He then saw his way clear 
to enter the Roman Church (October 9, 1845). Newman says ex. 
plicitly that he was at heart with the Catholics long before he 
entered the Church, but that he had determined to be guided by his 
reason alone. ‘‘ Had it not been for this severe resolve, I should 
have been a Catholic sooner than I was.’’ Readers of the Apologia 
can hardly doubt that for him ‘‘reason’’ was largely a philosophy 
of history: one such philosophy had made him a High Church 
Anglican ; it crumbled and with it went his confidence in the Angli- 
ean Church; another philosophy kept him out of the Catholic 
Church; it crumbled; a third philosophy led him into the Church, 
In the construction and destruction of philosophy after philosophy, 
his heart and his imagination played as large a part as did the facts 
of history. Being historically minded and an honest scholar, he 
could not ignore the facts; but he could and did arrange and re- 
arrange them till he found a scheme that suited him; and the motive 
power that drove him to all this came, not from the facts them- 
selves, but from his own heart. If his sympathies had not previously 
changed, he would undoubtedly have continued to trust Laud’s quo- 
tations until his dying day. Moreover, the knowledge that his 
sympathies led him to read history the way he did should not detract 
from the inherent value of this arrangement of the facts, which 
he made sincerely. The truth is that the ideas set forth in the 
Development of Doctrine represent one of the most important con- 
tributions made to ecclesiastical history during the century : several 
years before Marx and Engels applied the theory of evolution to 
economic history (1848) or the publication of Darwin’s work apply- 
ing it to the biological world (1859), Newman had applied it to 
the history of the Church. Whatever it was that led Newman to 
discover it, this evolution is a fact—and one which historians before 
his day had ignored. 

Another case even more illuminating than that of Newman is 
that of Mr. Wells’ Outline of History. The historical value of this 
book has been attacked time and time again: it is true that as a his- 
tory of the world it leaves something to be desired. But the cit 
cumstances under which it was written explain much: Mr. Wells is, 
of course, not ‘a professional historian, and there is no evidence in 
his earlier writings that before undertaking this book he was deeply 
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read in history. Towards the close of the war he became convinced 
that such a book was desirable and determined to write it: two 
years later the book appeared. Gibbon had. devoted thirty years to 
describing a period to which Mr. Wells devotes barely ten per cent. 
of his space. Naturally he did not have time to do a very thorough 
job. But the fact that the book was, so to speak, a rush order, 
makes it especially valuable for our present purposes. The speed 
at which he wrote his book prevented his covering up the workings 
of his own mind, as a more “‘ scholarly ’’ writer would have en- 
deavored to do: we are, therefore, easily able to watch it work. 

The most important part of the work is the last Book, entitled 
“The Next Stage in History.’’ It contains a description of the 
world as Mr. Wells thinks it is going to be, organized in some sort 
of a League of Nations, and with life ameliorated in every way 
as a result of progress in scientific research, education, and religion. 
Readers of Mr. Wells’ earlier works quickly recognize these as just 
the things which he has been preaching for the last twenty years. 
In the Outline, he makes it appear that this glorious future is to be 
the outcome of the past which he has been describing: that it is a 
sort of scientific generalization from the facts he has presented. 
Yet we all know that he was urging men to strive for just such a 
future long before he knew as much history as he does now. The 
future he foresees has nothing to do with the past and is not deduced 
from it; on the contrary, this past is a deduction from the future he 
foresees. ‘What he has done is to take the future he wants and the 
present he has and, using these as points of departure, to project 
lines and curves into the past; whenever one of these lines hits a 
fact, that fact is put into the history. Sometimes the lines do not 
exactly hit the facts: then the fact is distorted a little to make it 
fit, or is mentioned but briefly and in a perfunctory manner, or 
else it is left out entirely. The whole scheme is marvelously clear, 
if only the lines are looked at backwards from the point in the 
future towards which they are converging. The reader, however, 
if he reads the book straight through from the beginning, does not 
have this clue to the mystery: he merely sees a progression of events 
along certain lines. By the time he reaches the end of the book, he 
has learned to recognize all these different lines which make up the 
‘course of history.’? He does not know that the directions of 
these lines, and their algebraic equations, have been determined by 
the period between the present and the future which the author 
desires; all he has seen is their projection into the past, and from 
this projection he has learned their equations. When Mr. Wells 
then talks about the future, he merely continues these lines, and 
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the reader is quite prepared to follow him, agreeing that the future 
developments must be in just that direction. The last chapter of 
the book is really superfluous, for no person who had read and ae. 
cepted the previous chapters could for a moment doubt that things 
would come out precisely as this chapter predicts: any reader 
could have written the last chapter for himself. 

There is no intention of asserting that Mr. Wells did all of this 
knowingly and deliberately, that the Outline of History is a gi- 
gantic hoax: the plotting of the lines and curves was subconsciously 
connected with the ardently desired future of the last chapter, and 
much of it had been done for him by the authors upon whom he 
relied for his facts. At most, he merely saw various facts in the 
past which he wished to string together in the form of a con- 
nected narrative; his imagination and sympathies did the rest. Phi- 
losophers ever since the days of Hume have been aware that causal 
relations are never directly observed, but only inferred. Likewise, 
no clear progress of history has ever been observed by any one; it 
can only be inferred. Mr. Wells inferred this one; other writers, 
some possessing a deeper knowledge of history than he, have in- 
ferred others; but none of them ever observed any course of things 
at all. ‘‘Theories of history,’’ one and all, are the creation only 
of the poetic imagination: far from being a scientist, the real his- 
torian, like the mythologist, is a poet. From this point of view, 
certainly, Mr. Wells surpasses most of his more ‘‘ scholarly” 
eritics. We have no reason for supposing that if Mr. Wells had 
spent thirty years instead of two upon his book, he would have 
modified his theory as to the course of things in any important 
particular; he would have fitted the facts into his scheme of things 
more snugly, but that is all. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole matter. The objection 
will probably be raised against the theory as to the nature of his- 
tory here set forth that while literary histories such as those of 
Macaulay or Wells may be the author’s views on questions of the 
hour writ large, still such histories are universally depreciated by 
modern scholars, whose aims are really quite different: that what 
they are trying to do is to tell what happened and why, or as others 
prefer to put it, to describe conditions and their causes. The ques- 
tion is whether or not such historians, whose intellectual forebears 
are the etiological mythologists of old, are fundamentally different 
from their more literary cousins. The thesis of this essay is that, 
except in matters of technique in dealing with their sources, they 
are not. A current discussion, which states the question admirably, 
is worth examining in this matter. 
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Early in 1922 a group of thirty Americans published a sym- 
posium under the title ‘‘ Civilization in the United States,’’ in 
which they discussed, with considerable verve, the deplorable state 
of the arts in this country. A rather friendly critic, writing in 
the Freeman (August 23, 1922), complained that their plan, which 
is to ‘‘ take a cross-section of American life, pose it starkly, and 
make a report upon it,’’ makes for sterility, that it ‘‘ adduces little 
that is not already quite well known.’’ The critic went on to say 
that what is needed is a ‘‘ competent history of civilization in the 
United States; a history of the spiritual development of this people, 
taking account of all the factors in that development, and grouping 
them in their proper relations.’’ ‘‘The important thing is to know 
the social causes that have culminated in this triumph of inepti- 
tude, and to come thereby into a position to judge whether, as 
long as these causes remain in operation,’’ things can be improved. 
The proposed book ‘‘would enable us fully to understand the un- 
toward phenomena which Mr. Stearns and his associates now 
merely photograph, by showing us the chain of their causation; 
and to deal with them at all, we must understand them—merely 
looking at them does no good and deploring them does less.’’ This 
seems to be an excellent statement of the point of view of many 
modern historians. It is to be hoped that such a history will some- 
day be written; it is, in fact, just what many of us today are trying 
to do. Yet it must be doubted whether the history, when it ap- 
pears, will be exactly what the Freeman’s critic expects. If the 
thesis of this essay is sound, it certainly will not be. What the 
historian would do would be to adopt some attitude towards these 
“untoward phenomena,’’ and make up his mind what ought to 
be done about them; he would then write his book to show that 
just the factors which he proposed to change were the ones that 
had caused all the trouble, and would invoke all history to show 
that it had been ever thus. The writer in the Freeman tells us 
that the history should be one ‘‘ taking into account all the factors 
in that development, and grouping them in their proper relations.’’ 
Precisely. But ‘‘grouping them’’ would mean adopting a certain 
philosophical attitude towards them, and marshalling the facts to 
support this attitude. The critic complains that in the book al- 
ready written, ‘‘ one can look at the subject of an essay, and with- 
out opening the book can know at once what will be said about it.’’ 
This is true, but it is also true that, knowing the author and 
having a general knowledge of history, he can know at once what 
the proposed history will say. In fact, the critic goes on to tell us 
some of the things it will have to say: ‘‘ logically, a survey of the 
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history of our civilization would begin with, and work outwards 
from, the history of our economic life.’’ Obviously he holds to an 
economic interpretation of history, much in vogue just at. present, 
But this is a matter of philosophy, and other men may hold other 
philosophies. One can imagine the history written from the point 
of view of any one of a number of others. And from whatever 
point of view it is written, to that one it will come back. The 
whole thing is really as simple as some of the parlor tricks at 
ecards, where the manipulator makes a few apparently harmless 
‘* groupings,’’ and then deals out the most astonishing hands. It 
is impossible, moreover, to avoid the difficulty by ruling out those 
who proceed thus as shysters: in that case, all would be ruled out, 
for until he has made some sort of an arrangement of his material, 
the historian can not write the first word of his history. 

But if this is true, why write history at all? Many persons 
have advised against it; Mr. Henry Ford has recently told us that, 
in his humble opinion, history is bunk. But is it really true that 
history, or more exactly a philosophy backed up by history, is with- 
out its practical importance in the affairs of men? 


VI 


On the contrary, such philosophy and such history are among 
the most important things in the world. If the writings of a few 
philosophic historians are factors not to be ignored in the story of 
the rise and fall of a King of the French, surely no one can say 
that the writing of history is a discipline entirely divorced from 
the affairs of men. Nor have statesmen always been blind to the 
importance that a theory of history may have for them: it was 
Stein, the rejuvenator of Prussia, who conceived and founded the 
greatest piece of historical scholarship that ever came out of Ger- 
many, the Monumenta Germanie Historica; during the nineteenth 
century, most of the important European governments set aside 
considerable sums of money for similar publications. In Germany, 
the government extended all sorts of favors, in the way of access 
to the archives and such, to historians as to the orthodoxy of 
whose political opinions they were sure. During the recent war 
this country was deluged with books and pamphlets of a historical 
nature, purporting to explain the immediate and remote origins of 
the war, and which were surely paid for by somebody. 

Mr. Wells, too, is quite aware of this practical importance of 
history: that is what led him to write his book. ‘‘ There can be 
no common peace and prosperity,’’ he wrote, ‘‘without common his- 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them together in har- 
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monious cooperation, with nothing but narrow, selfish and con- 
flicting nationalistic traditions, races and peoples are bound to 
drift towards conflict and destruction.’’ This statement is very 
true, yet it is only half the truth. It makes all the difference in 
the world what common historical ideas they have, in what phi- 
losophy of history they believe. And though he does not say it 
explicitly, Mr. Wells is aware of this too: his painting the bad side 
and decline of the things he does not like, such as war, and the 
good side and advance of the things he does like, such as science, 
education, religion, and democracy, is evidence that he wants them 
to decline or advance still further; and also that he wants to con- 
vince his readers, first, that it is desirable that they should de- 
cline or advance, and secondly, that they are going to do so. If, 
on the other hand, we turn to Mr. Wells’ critics, especially the more 
unacademic ones, we must soon suspect that the case is not other- 
wise with them. The National Civic Federation has recently pub- 
lished a symposium of criticisms of the Outline of History, most of 
them unfavorable. When one recalls the philosophy held by most 
of the members of the Federation, he may well pause and ask him- 
self if they put themselves to the trouble and expense of collect- 
ing and printing these criticisms merely out of love for the abso- 
lute truth in matters of history, or was it to combat what they 
considered a hateful philosophy ? 

Thus it appears that men of affairs have long realized that even 
a philosophy of history is of practical importance: if we wish to 
see exactly how such a philosophy works out into practical affairs, 
we can not do better than examine the history of early Christianity. 

When Christianity first appeared in the Roman Empire it was 
but one of many religions which came out of the East, seeking to 
win the world. Among these may be mentioned Mithraism, Mani- 
cheism, and the cults of Isis and Osiris, Adonis, Attis and Cybele. 
In a large way, these various cults and Christianity all resembled 
one another in a most startling fashion: each laid primary emphasis 
upon morals, and their ethical systems were very similar; each 
had ceremonies corresponding closely to the sacraments of the 
Christians; most of them worshipped a lord who had been put to 
death and risen again on the third day; all of them predicted a 
general resurrection, a day of judgment and a blessed immortality 
for the righteous. So great were the resemblances of these other 
religions to Christianity that to explain them, the early Church 
Fathers, such as Clement of Alexandria, had to fall back on the 
theory that the devil, in his desire to lead the human race to de- 
struction, had counterfeited all these holy mysteries of the true 
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faith, hoping by these substitutes, which seemed to be ‘‘ just ag 
good,’’ to keep men away from the true Church, which alone held 
the secret of life eternal. . 

No attempt will be made here to give a complete account of 
why Christianity was ultimately victorious in this conflict of re- 
ligions; but one fact, which undoubtedly helped, must be noticed. 
Of all of these religions, Christianity alone was backed up by an 
adequate philosophy of history. The others had mythologies, to be 
sure, but one and all these were so absurd as hardly to gain credence, 
even in that gullible age. But with the Christians it was different, 
They had a genuine philosophy of history; its foundations had been 
laid by St. Paul, it was developed by the Greek theologians such ag 
Clement and Origen, and has been stated in detail by many, from St. 
Augustine to Bossuet: the Apostles’ Creed is a statement of its major 
propositions. The outlines of this philosophy of history—which 
Santayana has so felicitously termed the ‘‘ Christian epic ’’—are 
so familiar as hardly to need mention: the Creation, the Garden of 
Eden, Adam, his Fall and expulsion from the Garden, the con- 
tinued sinfulness of men, the Flood and divers other punishments, 
accompanied by God’s high resolve never to destroy the human 
race utterly; the selection of the Hebrews as his Chosen People, his 
numerous but vain attempts, by Moses and the Prophets (and, ac- 
cording to some, even by the Greek philosophers) to bring men back 
to him; his resolve finally to send his own Son to lead them back; 
this Son, having long been foretold by the prophets, was at length 
born of the Virgin Mary, lived, was crucified, dead, and buried, 
and rose again on the third day and ascended into Heaven, whence 
he should come again to judge both the quick and the dead, and 
whose kingdom should have no end; whose death, however, was 
no ordinary death, but a voluntary sacrifice, to be a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, or at least for those of whoso should 
believe in him; and finally, when the end of the world was come, 
those who had believed in him, who had obeyed the Church which 
he had founded and received its sacraments, would enter into life 
eternal. And who can say that this was an ignoble or impossible 
view of world-history? Howsoever inadequate it may seem to us 
today, it did harmonize with the then known facts of history, and 
for the first time in the world it stated these in a truly majestic 
fashion. It is no wonder that for more than a thousand years it 
was fully believed by all men in western Europe, and is still ac- 
cepted by millions. 

When the Roman, whose own religion had gone bankrupt, began 
examining the new cults constantly appearing around him, Christi- 
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anity had at least this advantage: it promised him the blessed im- 
mortality which he so desired, the same as the others, but in addi- 
tion to what the others had, it also seemed to have all history in its 
favor. This history was perhaps not the same history that he had 
learned from Herodotus and Polybius, from Livy and Tacitus, but 
the great apologists managed to fit even this profane history into 
the mighty Christian epic, and to show, moreover, that it really 
held a very small place in the divine economy. If this plausible 
history were really true, the Roman would quickly see that it was 
sheer folly for him not to unite himself at once to the Church, and 
thus assure himself of a share of the promised blessings. Who 
can estimate the number of souls thus brought into the Church? 
It is not our present intention to maintain that this alone was the 
reason why Christianity triumphed over its rivals, but we do main- 
tain that the possession of this glorious philosophy of history was 
an asset to the early Church whose value and importance have 
too long been ignored by its historians. 

In like manner, Mr. Wells promises a glorious future, such as 
all of us more or less desire, and gives us a special way to get it; 
to prove that his is the right way, he invokes the whole history of 
the universe. In like manner, too, every other philosophy of his- 
tory that was ever invented by man has promised a golden age, 
designated a way of attaining it, and marshalled all history to show 
that this alone is the way. Those who hear this history and believe 
it are cheered and comforted thereby, they set themselves with re- 
newed vigor to the task of bringing in the golden age by the 
methods laid down, and accomplish much or little, according to the 
inherent solidity and truth of the philosophy in question. 

In the face of facts such as these, who can any longer hold to 
the thesis of Mr. Ford that ‘‘ History is bunk’’? Nietzsche had 
a truer insight when he wrote his essay entitled, ‘‘ The Use and 
Abuse of History.’’ Taking as his text the words of Goethe, ‘‘ I 
hate everything that merely instructs me without increasing or 
directly quickening my activity,’’ he wrote at length upon the 
question whether or not history really can be of such service to 
life and men. A superabundance of history, especially of the sort 
of history taught in Germany in his day—scientifie and critical 
history—he held to be dangerous and a sign of decadence; but he 
admitted that there were cases in which history might ‘‘ serve 
life’? and was thus worthy of itself being served. The facts 
brought forward here indicate one way, perhaps the most important 
way, in which history is thus able to serve life. 
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VII 


It is safe to say that every historian thinks that his work leads 
to some definite conclusion or other, and that this conclusion js 
something which it is important for his contemporaries to know, 
Mr. Wells tells us exactly what his conclusions are; in other his- 
tories, such as Professor Robinson’s recent Mind in the Making, they 
are fairly manifest ; in still others, they lie buried more deeply; but 
in all they are present. These conclusions are the things that lie 
nearest the author’s heart, and which guide the whole course of his 
studies preparatory to writing his book, and they are the things 
which make it really important. And in the final analysis, we 
submit, these conclusions, or the author’s philosophy, are arrived at 
either traditionally or from his observation of the world about him, 
and are relatively independent of his historical studies: they must 
be judged as to their value accordingly—as an answer to the prob- 
lems of the writer’s day, not as a logical conclusion from the facts 
he presents. Mr. Wells spent much more time in formulating his 
general philosophy than he did in writing his history, and con- 
sequently did a much better job of it. No criticism of the state- 
ments of fact in his history can by right affect his philosophy, for 
who can say that a man with the learning of a Gibbon or a Stubbs 
may not some day adopt this point of view, and from it write a 
history as solid as anything yet written? If the facts in a history 
are not true, or do not well support its philosophy, the history is 
badly written, but that is all. 

The objection will probably be raised at this point that while 
perhaps the philosophical tendencies here emphasized are to be 
found in the works of the ‘‘ great ’’ historians, dealing with im- 
portant events or covering long periods of time, still there are 
other historical writings in which they would not be found. The 
monograph dealing with a remote and unimportant period might 
be cited as an example of this sort of history where more truly 
** scientific ’’ ideals might be realized, as the author would not 
eare how the story came out. The first reply to this criticism 
might be to ask why he put himself to such trouble to see how it 
came out, if the matter were really indifferent to him. With sor- 
row it must be admitted than many of the monographs written in 
academic circles today certainly do seem to serve no purpose other 
than fulfilling the requirements for a degree or promotion: such 
monographs, however, do not ordinarily contribute greatly to 
science. Others are thought of as chapters in larger syntheses to be 
written later, either by the present author or somebody else. In 
still others the conscious or subconscious symbolism is so remote 
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as hardly to be discernable, unless the author’s way of thinking is 
known minutely. ,And finally, it must be admitted, there are 
some written apparently with no other end in view than pure eru- 
dition: perhaps a distinction might be made between these and 
others by saying that their authors’ interests are antiquarian rather 
than strictly historical. It is true that such studies have a value 
in themselves for many persons and have helped historians greatly, 
yet the remark of Nietzsche is worth quoting: ‘* Antiquarian his- 
tory degenerates from the moment that it no longer gives a soul 
and inspiration to the fresh life of the present.’’ 

But if this proposition is generally admitted that the important 
thing about a history is its philosophy, and that the facts are merely 
to back this up, will not this open up the way to the eternal pro- 
duction of propaganda histories such as those under the mass of 
which we groaned during the late war? The examination of a 
considerable number of histories from men with high reputations 
as scholars has seemed to show that all of them were in a way 
propagandists; however, if we remember the circumstances under 
which the war histories were written, it seems hardly probable that 
these horrors of war will be repeated, unless, indeed, equally stir- 
ring times come again. The passions aroused by the tremendous 
events then taking place were so powerful that they robbed men 
of what critical faculties they normally possessed: even in this 
country there was but little real criticism of Allied propaganda 
after the first few months, for, by various means, a situation had 
been brought about which caused any critic of their policy to be 
deemed as one sinning against the light; after our own entry into 
the war, such criticism was, of course, even more effectively sup- 
pressed by censors, official and unofficial. Now that passions have 
again cooled, most of us smile sadly as we recall many of the things 
se‘d in 1917. If normal criticism had only prevailed during those 
troubled years, such things would never have been said, or if said, 
they would at once have been laughed out of court. Moreover. 
the gist of the current criticism of the war histories is the shallow- 
ness of the philosophy behind most of them, and their disregard of 
the truth. Now there have always been shallow and false his- 
tories, and they will probably continue to be written for some 
time to come; the war histories were only a little worse than many 
others. But this is no reason why good histories with a purpose 
may not be written in the future as they have in the past. Gibbon 
was a great historian, who held a deep philosophy of life and ar- 
ranged his facts to suit it: that he was an unmitigated propagan- 
dist is well shown by the controversy that raged over the celebrated 
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15th and 16th chapters. In fact, it is the essential soundness of 
his general philosophy, much more than his accuracy in fact, that 
makes the greatness of his history. Such histories as his will never 
have to fear lest they be replaced by clever and specious tracts 
for an ephemeral cause. Serious historians know this very well, 
and look to the soundness of their histories, both in fact and in 
philosophy. Magna est veritas et prevalebdit. 

One final illustration should show how groundless such fears 
as these really are. One of the most eminent advocates of the 
strictly ‘‘ scientific ’’? method of studying history during the last 
century was Fustel de Coulanges. Once when his class had ap. 
plauded one of his lectures he rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ It is not I 
who speak, but history which speaks through me.’’ On another 
occasion he said, ‘‘ It may very well be that a philosophy appears 
from this scientific history, but it must appear naturally, of itself, 
almost against the will of the historian.’’ Another writer of the 
same generation was Emile Levasseur. In the preface of his His. 
tory of the Working Classes and of Industry in France from 1789 
to 1870, he wrote: ‘‘ If the historian is not to be a dry chronicler 
but is to suggest ideas, he must have some general principles which 
will serve as a guiding thread through the labyrinth of facts. My 
principal guide has been that liberalism which I profess in my 
old age as I did in my youth, in philosophy, in politics and in eco- 
nomics. ... As a writer can not free himself of his personality, 
and, in my opinion, should not do so, his work can never be the 
copy of another’s. If a historical economist should some day under 
take to tell the history of the working classes in France in the 
nineteenth century, his method and spirit will probably be dif- 
ferent from mine. Perhaps he will judge situations and men dif- 
ferently. . . . I owe the reader this preliminary declaration, that 
he may be free to follow me or not.’’ It seems that here the two 
views receive a clear expression. The fact is that the brilliant but 
erratic words which history spoke through the mouth of the naive 
Fustel are now rapidly being forgotten, while the work of Levas- 
seur, with all its avowed parti pris, is universally recognized as 
one of the most solid monuments of French scholarship produced 
in recent times. 

History, then, is not a science as physics and chemistry are; 
except in a few superficial details, the historian is a scientist 
neither in purpose nor method: his purpose is to make a certain 
view of the world prevail, his method is to tell history in such 4 
way that this philosophy will seem to be immanent in it. The 
sociologist who based his theories upon facts drawn from secondary 
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histories would soon find that he had built his house upon the 
sands: he would merely be a cheap historian. The ideals and pur- 
poses of the historian resemble those of the novelist, and especially 
the historical novelist, much more than they do those of the scientist. 

What, then, is the historian? Like the philosopher and the 
student of literature (and the sociologist, too, for that matter), the 
historian is really a humanist. History has but little to teach in 
a direct way that has an immediately practical value: the man of 
affairs will not profit much directly from the so-called ‘‘ lessons of 
history,’’ though he may get suggestions from other men who have 
faced his problems: but a study of the historians will bring the 
reader’s mind into contact with other philosophies and points of 
view, and thus broaden and deepen his own view of the world. If 
he finds one whose point of view agrees with his own, the facts pre- 
sented by this historian will give strength to this view, and fortify 
him in his endeavors to make this view prevail. In case it is a 
profound and fruitful philosophy, much of value will surely result. 
This is what is meant by the statement that while he deals with 
the past the historian is creating the future. 

Finally, it would follow, too, from these considerations that no 
history will ever be final, that, as was said, history will never ‘‘ stay 
put.’” Each age requires a philosophy of its own, and while it 
may learn much from its predecessors, it can never take over its 
philosophy entire. Likewise, even though all historians had free 
access to the archives of the Angel Gabriel, and no single fact in 
all history were disputed, they would never agree as to how the 
story should be written. Each age must create its own past as it 
creates its own present and future. 

J. W. Swain. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


NOTES ON ‘‘ BUSH ON CARPENTER ” 


OME things said by Mr. Bush in this Journau (Nos. 1 and 2, 
1923), when commenting on the book of Mr. Rhys Carpenter, 
impel me to proffer a few words on the subjects under discussion. 
They concern the relation of object to representation; the compari- 
son of music to pictures; and tri-dimensional qualities. 

Art and Representation.—In the first place, I think that the 
notion of art as representation involves the whole matter in as hope- 
less a muddle as psychological problems are involved in by the 
body-mind type of thinking. Of course, the painter often copies 
things, but that is not what he is essentially doing. To him it 
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makes no difference whether the things he tries to make exist al. 
ready in a different form. What he is essentially trying to do js 
to constitute an existent, such as his medium will permit. The 
thing is successful when ‘‘ there she stands, looking as though she 
were alive.’’ That is his job with reference to the object. 

But the existent within the picture is never complete in itself, 
It maintains relations with the existents outside it, just as do things 
in fact. Napoleon Bonaparte is related to the Napoleon of other 
moments in history, and he is related to the Napoleon of fiction 
and painting as well. The pictorial Napoleon may be quite dif. 
ferent from the actual one—the pictured emperor, in fact, was an 
imperial convention—But he gets his meaning in part from that 
continuity. Pictorial objects and real objects are different in many 
respects, but in respect of being independently objects, they are 
quite alike. 

Painting and Music.—Those objects, then, whether actual in 
the world of things or merely painted, are definitely other than 
compositions of mere line and color. They are related to mere line 
and color as noise expressions are related to tones, that is, as the 
things that do not have fixed scales and sequences are related to 
those that have them. So the world of objects is for us a world 
of visual speech. Habitually we live in a world of articulate 
noises, and expressive muddled colors. For convenience I shall 
eall them both noise. They talk the language of things. They 
are the more or less intelligible signs of expression: for hearing— 
of the sounds of inanimate nature, of animals, of man; for seeing— 
of all the things to which we visually respond, except color and 
line ‘‘ arrangements.’’ Noises can come to have tonal value when 
they enter as elements of an esthetic order, that is, when treated, 
not only as objects, but as note in the composition of a whole. In 
this way we come to the problem of the subject. 

Mr. Bush ealls a miracle the fact that an ‘‘animistic’’ theme 
is necessary for the most effective painting, and for almost all 
sculpture. But there is no miracle. There has been merely the 
obscuration of too much theory. Theory, so influential in recent 
art, has tried to make art fall entirely within the field of the 
esthetic. A Croce does it by inventing categories ‘‘ a priori,’’ and 
the esthetes do it by a factitious limitation of the field. Neither 
bothers very much about the facts. Both philosopher and con- 
noisseur assume too easily that a position taken is a position held. 
They both remind me of the friend who was teaching another to 
play golf. ‘‘ Do what I tell you to do, but do not do what you see 
me do.’’ Unlike him, however, they assume that their relevant 
experience really falls within certain limits—but it doesn’t. 
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Art involves a wide field which, except by mere juggling 
chicane, can not be brought within esthetics. We can refer to this 
as interest, and interest does not cease to be such, because it has 
been put into a frame. Great pictures can be made without a 
human motive,—the most pervading interest—but to all except a 
few they are deficient in the strongest attraction. The connoisseur 
pretends indifference to objects, but he is then a little like the 
subject in the psychological laboratory, who, for purposes of ex- 
periment, has been asked to make his mind a perfect blank. It’s 
at best only a sort of a kind of a blank, and it doesn’t last long. It 
is much easier to talk about it than to maintain it. Really the 
world of expressive ‘‘ noises ’’ intrudes into the world of tones to 
an alarming extent, and gives us all the ‘‘ bastard ’’ forms—the 
oratorio, philosophic poetry, religious painting, and the host of 
others. Queer that the great poets, musicians, painters, didn’t 
know a bastard when they saw one, while the littlest critic can 
detect one as easily as a Dutch house-wife can see a spot on the white 
stoop. 

Modern estheticism has been, I think, largely determined by 
practises deriving from the notion that permanence is a test of es- 
sential values. That which in art is indifferent to the moment is 
held to be of most worth. The attempt is made to identify art and 
esthetic experience in the narrowest sense. Literally conceived, this 
program means very little, for not even in the laboratory, perhaps, 
is it possible so to isolate pure esthetic experience. It is a concept of 
which it would be difficult to say whether, in reference to anything 
so complex as even the simplest work of art, it has any meaning 
whatever. In practise it always refers to some current conventions 
of interest and the man with a non-concurrent interest is disre- 
garded. 

To hold that what has survival value is a test of importance—in 
short that posterity is the competent judge—appears to me as utterly 
foolish as it would be to hold that the hard parts of animals that 
alone persist as fossils are the most important. Rather, the most 
competent judges are sympathetic and open-minded contemporaries, 
except in those cases where a man is definitely in advance of con- 
temporary culture, and then the greatest competence is generally 
that of the generation then growing up. There are, undoubtedly, 
cases that miss entirely contemporary and immediately subsequent 
appreciation, but they are rare. Posterity almost always denatures 
the product by arbitrary selection or by learned and conscious re- 
construction which wrecks normal proportions and distributes fan- 
tastie accents. The best that posterity can probably do is to help 
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sweep away the accumulations of subsequent rubbish and then pro. 
ceed to write a comment that would be as nearly as possible that 
which an intelligent contemporary would produce whose purpose was 
to enlighten the future. It would then be evident how much of the in. 
trusive world was of the very heart and nerve of the work of art in 
its fulness. 

The unadulterated world of tones in sound and color has its 
indubitable interest. The colors of the spectrum, their saturation, 
mixtures, intensities, as well as their arrangements in lines and 
groups, can be exceedingly pleasurable, but, since tones of sound 
are capable of almost infinite development, it comes to pass that 
many theorists resent the fact that color and line developments 
should be inferior. They are sensitive upon this point, which is 
quite natural, I suppose, for those who have both a medium anda 
theory to defend. 

There is, however, no good reason why color and line in pictures 
should have this power. In the first place, they are static. Colors 
have of course some stimulating value, but their arrangements in 
line get empathic energy from us. We have to do most of the 
work. They react upon us, but how feebly! Sound arrangements 
are quite otherwise and act upon us with tremendous force. A 
picture or a statue rarely does more than induce an attitude, but 
tunes can send us to the dance or march. Furthermore, something 
happens on the resonance of successive sounds that keeps us going. 
Whether it is the muscular responses that maintain the momentum, 
or something in the sound resonances themselves, I do not know, 
but the fact is indisputable. We habitually reproduce music. We 
rarely recall series of color experiences, at least not those of any 
length. 

Another thing is scale. Large scale experiences of color are 
rare,—sunsets, the aurora, the sky—and these impress all men. On 
the other hand scale in sound is indeterminate. A humming sound 
in the throat can be made to overflow one more vividly than the 
biggest wall decorations, the organ tones than the stained glass of 
a cathedral. It is in general easy to get sound in enveloping suf- 
ficiency. Such scale is important. Without it architecture would 
be meaningless—it would not be architecture. Almost all its im 
portant monuments are big relative to man. Even the Greek 
temples, which were not great in actual size, made use of elements 
which, compared with man, were large. 

Color and line in movement may have great possibilities as al 
art form. I have not seen the experiments which have been made. 
But one has only to notice the expressiveness of flickering flame 
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which one can watch for hours with sustained interest, and to com- 
pare this with a dull glow of equally soothing temperature, or to 
look at splashing waters and their wonderful play, to realize the 
importance of motion. I can not look long and steadily at still 
pranches of trees without their going dead and myself feeling 
strained, but it is quite different when the branches sway or whip. 
Future tunes and harmonies may possibly have roots in such facts 
as these, but of this I know nothing. 

Experience of Volume and Space.—My notion of the actual 
third dimension as an esthetic experience is rather simple. I find 
that if I look at a person’s face with a focus at the plane of the 
front of the face, I get a pictorial effect, that is, I bring about a 
state of things as though the whole face were drawn upon that 
plane. But if I look at it on the plane of its broadest part, that 
js, about the ears, I throw, all that lies in front of that into relief, 
and it is projected as volumetric. If a building is so disposed that 
I tend to look at a distant part of it, and see the rest in front of 
that plane, it’s value is tri-dimensional; if not, it isn’t. The Greek 
colonnade tends to lead the eye along lines of perspective, or else 
it tends to be seen as sculptured upon the cella walls. In the 
basilica interior the same is to some extent true; it is, of course, a 
matter of more or less. Also the flat ceiling is all on a level. In 
the gothic church with its few great piers and wide spaces between 
them, with its narrow and high nave leading to the apse, and with 
its vaults which always lead on to the intersections from which the 
sides bulge, the eye continuously is carried on, to rest beyond the 
point where much of the interest lies. So volumes are created. 
For one who has a little control of focal attention, this can be 
easily tested if he will look toward an open door with a room be- 
yond. If the plane of attention is that of the door, what lies be- 
yond will be quite flat like a picture, but if one takes that further 
wall to focus on, the space between it and the door will be volumin- 
ous. The outside of the gothic building with its recessed facade, 
its buttresses, and steep-pitched roof with fringing pinnacles, 
works in the same way. 

Inventorial and Artistic Seeing—A few words, to conclude, on 
what Mr. Bush says when speaking of the relation between natural 
beauty and art. He says that ‘‘ complete representation is im- 
possible in any case, and if it were accomplished, all art char- 
acter and value would be lost.’? But I must ask—complete rep- 
resentation of what, and when and where and how? The only com- 
plete ‘‘ representation ’’ would be a facsimile, and that would be 
a reproduction, not a representation. Mr. Bush will pardon me if 
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I say that complete representation is not ‘‘ impossible ’’;—it ig 
unintelligible. The statement has no meaning because there is 
a condition of things where complete representation could even be 
attempted. Complete representation of some aspect, of some 
moment’s perception, is perhaps never achieved, but it is eon- 
tinually aimed at by the painter. Great artists are on record 
over and over again, that they want to make representation as 
complete as possible. They are not afraid thereby of losing art 
character and value—they wish thereby to attain it. But they re 
fer to the thing as seen in a moment, an ideal moment perhaps, but 
still qualitatively a moment. They do not wish to represent 
a thing as inventorially seen, but as artistically seen. To paint 
inventorially is to make a catalogue of aspects which must 
remain forever incomplete, but to paint a thing as artistically seen, 
is to fall short of the perfect vision, no matter how completely it 
is in practise realized. 

There are many things about art and esthetics that can not be 
learned by looking at works of art, nor by measurements, nor by 
speculation. They must be learned by seeing things. But seeing 
is no easy matter. To learn by actual practise the difference be- 
tween artistic and inventorial seeing is, I believe, the most impor- 
tant step toward making real such studies. 


Leo Sra. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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An Introduction to the History of History. James T. SHOTWELL. 
N. Y.: Columbia University Press. 1922. Pp. 339. 


Historians fall into three groups: those who want to know what 
really happened; those who want to find out what should have 
happened; and those who want to understand what happened from 
every point of view possible to a man of broad culture and scientific 
training. To the last group belongs Professor Shotwell, whose book 
on the History of History is a notable as well as a pioneer contri- 
bution to a field that has hardly been touched by American writers. 

Does the historian make history? Much more than most people 
imagine. Professor Shotwell says truly that it is the ‘‘attitude 
assumed toward the fact which finally determines whether it is to 
be considered historical or not.’’ In other words, it is the inter- 
pretation of the facts, rather than the mere recording of them, that 
constitutes what is called history. And the most effective form of 
‘‘interpretation’’ in the hands of the historian is his power of 
selection. What he includes and excludes, what he emphasizes and 
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minimizes, is very largely determined by his philosophy of life, 
hence the historian is a philosopher malgré Lut. 

For long, history was considered a branch of literature. Even 
as recently as Macaulay’s day a book of history displaced the latest 
novel on my lady’s table because it was considered from a purely 
literary point of view. It was not until the rise of scientific historical 
criticism that the historians discovered that they were practitioners 
“of an art and science of their own.’’ How myth, legend, story- 
telling, and annal became history is the theme of the fascinating 
volume before us. 

No history was possible until Time was discovered. ‘‘Until 
some method of keeping accurate track of it [Time] was dis- 
covered, the data of history was like an uncharted land or an un- 


’> With Time came memory for the ‘‘history 


analyzed substance. 
of History is the story of that deeping memory and scientific 
curiosity which is the measure of our social consciousness and our 
intellectual life’’; and the memory of the past became ‘‘a social 
and undying heritage.’’ 

Until the coming of the Greeks there was no history in our sense 
of the word. The Egyptians, Babylonians, and Persians had lists 
of names and dates of kings; and whatever is recorded of their 
doings is largely contemporary. The Hebrews completely sub- 
ordinated the ‘‘profane’’ to the ‘‘sacred,’’ with the result that a 
theological bias was introduced into mundane affairs that haunts 
us to this day. No real history was possible in such an atmosphere 
in which ‘‘history suffered that faith might live.’’ The eternally 
modern Greeks had a method that was scientific and an outlook that 
was skeptical, the prime requisites for the development of history 
and of historians, and so they became the pioneers of history as of 
many other subjects. 

Herodotus was the first real historian, and his work marks the 
the beginning of the history of History. Professor Shotwell has 
great admiration for the Father of History, who, in spite of his 
garrulousness and his gullibility, succeeded in being both ‘‘a pio- 
neer and a classic.’’ His successor, Thucydides, was more exact, 
more dry, and more scientific. He is especially notable in that he 
wrote the history of his own times because he regarded the present 
as more interesting and more important than the past. Polybius, 
the third of the great trinity of Greek historians, was the first to 
have an idea that history could be instructive as well as enter- 
taining and thereby serve a useful purpose. ‘‘For if you take 
from history,’’’ he writes, ‘‘all explanation of cause, principle, 
and motive, and of the adaptation of the means to the end, what is 
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left is a mere panorama without being instructive; and, though 
it may please for the moment, has no abiding value.’’ 

The Romans developed the annal to its highest form. In fact, 
all the Roman historians, even the greatest of them, were annalists, 
In Livy, Rome produced a ‘‘national historian’’ in the sense that 
he believed in the mission of Rome, hence whatever his country 
did was always right. Livy’s history of Rome is a chronicle of 
wars and rumors of wars, so that one gets the idea that the 
Children of Mars never slept, nor ate, nor worked, nor played, 
nor laughed, but fought all the time. So dry and tiresome is 
Livy’s history that he himself naively exclaims, ‘‘ What sort of a 
man must he be who would find the long story of those wars 
tedious, though he is only narrating or reading it, when they failed 
to wear out those who were actually engaged in them!’’ Tacitus, 
the greatest of all the Roman historians, is a master literary artist 
and a keen analyst of individual motives. To him history has a 
supreme object, and that is to point a moral, ‘‘to hold the rep- 
robation of posterity as a terror to evil words and deeds.’’ His- 
tory is a tribunal, and the final one, before which the great actors 
will appear for judgment. As Tacitus is essentially a moralist, 
he failed to develop a philosophy of history based upon abstract 
ideas. He could analyze individuals, but he could not explain 
how they came to be the spokesmen of their time. 

With Tacitus Professor Shotwell’s book comes virtually to an 
end. There are several short chapters on early Christian history 
with special emphasis upon Eusebius as the father of Church 
History. At the end of the book there is a postscript on ‘‘Inter- 
pretation of History’’ in which the author reviews the field and 
presents his own point of view. This essay is full of all sorts of 
good things, learned discourse, interesting ideas and suggestions, 
and fine writing. 

Interpretation of history is purely a nineteenth-century affair, 
and the work of Buckle and Marx. The ancients understood 
nothing of the influence of social and economic elements upon 
history and very little of what is called today social psychology; 
hence they did not formulate a philosophy of history based upon 
the relations of man to his enviroment. Causes to them were 
personal and accidental, not universal and fundamental. The 
medieval writers said simply, ‘‘God wills it,’’ but this ‘‘does not 
enlarge our knowledge of the process.’’ Hegel’s famous philos- 
ophy of history is really not a philosophy, but a scheme of sal- 
vation; like St. Augustine, he is looking for a Civitas Dei, in his 
ease, ‘‘German freedom.’’ In spite of his narrowness and his 
truculence it was Karl Marx who was the first to attempt a def- 
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inite, clear-cut explanation of the vast and mysterious process 
called history. If the key that he fashioned will not unlock all 
the secrets of the past, it will unlock some, especially those that 
have been carefully hidden lest they be seen by profane eyes. 

If one may venture a prophecy, it is that the economic inter- 
pretation of history will be displaced by a far more inclusive 
interpretation, namely, the psychologic. ‘‘Since everything in 
man comes back to the intelligence everything in history ought 
to come back to the psychology,’’ said that keen and versatile 
critic, Remy de Gourmont. Man’s acts and thoughts, no matter 
how much stimulated from without by material circumstances, are 
nevertheless the products of his mind, conscious or unconscious. 
Once social psychology has made definite conquests in its field, 
the way will be open for an interpretation of history that may 
give an entirely new view of the past, and perhaps of the present. 


J. SALWYN ScHAPIRO. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEw YORK. 


A First Book in Logic. Henry Braprorp Smiru. ‘N. Y.: Harper 
& Brothers, 1922. Pp. vii-+ 178. 

Noting that traditional logic, once an important subject of study, 
is nowadays neglected and despised, Mr. Smith seeks the reason for 
this change of attitude in the development of symbolic logic. This 
new logic, he is convinced, is regarded as a thoroughly modern and 
satisfactory theory of the instrument of thought, but its termi- 
nology is technical and difficult for the uninitiated to understand. 
Comparison of traditional with symbolic logic, coupled with this 
natural misunderstanding of the newer technicalities, has given 
rise to a general feeling that traditional logic has somehow been 
proved to be false in some of its main contentions, and out of date 
as a theory of the instrument of thought. Hence its present neg- 
lect in university curricula. If, now, it could be shown, in a way 
which avoids the terminological difficulties of symbolic logic, that 
traditional and symbolic logie are not opposed to each other in prin- 
ciple, and that the classical logic is still true in all its more char- 
acteristic contentions, it should be possible for traditional logic, 
re-written, perhaps, to some extent in the light of the newer devel- 
opments, to escape the consequences which were based upon the 
current misapprehension, and thus to resume its rightful place in 
the curricula of our universities, as a fundamental subject of uni- 
versal significance, like mathematics. 

With this general aim, Mr. Smith has written A First Book in 
Logic which, confining itself to ‘‘ deduction,’’ combines with the 
traditional immediate, mediate, and conditional inference the more 
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modern terminology of ‘‘ classes,’’ of ‘‘ implication,’’ and of ‘re. 
flexive, symmetrical, and transitive relations,’’ and, with a thorough. 
going use of Euler’s circles, appends highly ingenious ‘‘ dedue. 
tions ’’ of the various types of inference. The principle of these 
‘* deductions ’’ is to show the least number of forms and principles 
which must be postulated in order to imply the validity of the re- 
maining valid forms, and the invalidity of the remaining invalid 
forms. The result is a new orientation towards the chief content 
of the traditional logic, and a feeling that what has previously been 
accepted mainly upon historical grounds is now seen to constitute 
a closed system of thought, whose logical validity is susceptible of 
rigorous demonstration. 

The book is written, not as a dull scientific outline, but so as 
to appeal to the interests of the general student. Thus, the defini- 
tions are frequently less rigorous than in the old-fashioned logic, 
appeals are made, on important occasions, to common sense, stand- 
ard examples such as Achilles and the Tortoise are introduced, not 
with dry, historical correctness, but in the entertaining language 
of de Quincey, and the work is interspersed freely with interest- 
ing information of an erudite nature. Again, the exercises at the 
end of certain chapters are very seldom recapitulatory, but are 
usually ways of carrying further, by somewhat independent 
thought, the use of the principles inculeated in the text. Finally, 
it should be stated that the book is likely to awaken questionings 
which will lead the student to search elsewhere for their solution. 

In the hands of its author, this First Book in Logic doubtless 
furnishes an interesting, vigorous, and stimulating basis for teach- 
ing purposes. But if some other instructor should be tempted to 
use it, he would come upon certain difficulties which might em- 
barrass him in the elass-room. In the first place, there are many 
obscure passages, often at points of great interest. The author 
himself would, no doubt, be able to discuss these in an illuminating 
way, but many an instructor of logic, hardened and experienced 
as we all become, would find it difficult to make some of these pas- 
sages clear to himself, and impossible, without a great amount of 
preparation, to make them reasonably clear to his class. Thus the 
definition of ‘‘ strengthening and weakening ’’ when applied to the 
I proposition (pp. 92-93) gives rise to such statements as ‘‘ Pos- 
tulate 3 gives us the right to strengthen its own antecedent or to 
weaken its own consequent.’’ As it is also clear from the text that 
it gives an equal ‘‘ right ’’ to weaken its own antecedent and 
strengthen its own consequent, a certain perplexity is likely to re- 
sult. So too»the ‘‘ principle ’’ (p. 154) that ‘‘ if antecedent and 
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consequent of a valid implication be contradicted and interchanged, 
a valid implication will result ’’ will arouse questionings to which 
it will not be easy to provide a satisfactory answer. Again, the 
treatment of ‘‘ affirmative and negative forms ’’ will be almost the 
despair of any instructor. These are defined (p. 101) in terms 
of the distribution of the predicate, so that all propositions whose 
predicate is distributed (modified by ‘‘ all’’ or “‘ no,’’ p. 97) are 
negative, and all propositions whose predicate is undistributed 
(not so modified) are affirmative. If it be asked whether ‘‘ No z 
is some y’’ and ‘‘ Some z is not some y’’ are to be treated as 
“ affirmative ’’ (for P is undistributed), or whether ‘‘ All z is 
noy’’ and ‘‘ Some z is no y’”’ are to be treated as ‘‘ negative ”’ 
(for P is distributed), and, further, whether any proposition can 
be changed from affirmative to negative, or vice versa, merely by 
altering (more Hamultonico) the distribution of the predicate, the 
answer, from the author’s point of view, would apparently con- 
sist in pointing out that Logie (at least in its ‘‘ first book ’’) is 
concerned only with A EIO propositions as ‘‘ defined ’’ on p. 36, 
and that accordingly all such questionings are, by definition, ex- 
cluded from consideration. Whether such an answer would satisfy 
either instructor or students, may be left an open question. Fur- 
ther, the statement (p. 95) that we can ‘‘ pass from an affirmative 
to a negative equivalent ’’ by immediate inference is hard to square 
with the later statement (p. 101) that ‘‘ an affirmative form does 
not imply a negative form.’’ This apparent contradiction will 
simply bewilder the student who does not remember the definition 
of ‘‘ does not imply ’’ (p. 35). Further confusion is generated by 
vacillation in the author’s use of ‘‘ disjunction.’’ {In defining this 
(pp. 32-33), he writes, ‘‘ The student should always bear in mind 
that this last case (I mean one of the parts of the disjunction to 
be true, and possibly both—note further ‘ true’ always means 
‘necessarily true ’)—conveys the true meaning of logical disjunc- 
tion, and that ‘ disjunction’ will always be used in this sense.”’ 
Yet later (pp. 154, b7, and 156 (7)) he uses ‘‘ disjunction ’’ in 
the other sense (‘‘as is commonly done’’) in which the untruth 
of « implies the truth of y. Finally, the ‘‘ strengthening ’’ of a 
conclusion to its two premises (pp. 158-59) looks remarkably like 
what is earlier (p.143) denounced as the formal fallacy of ‘‘ affirm- 
ing the conelusion,’’ i.e., ‘‘ inferring that, because the conclusion 
of a true syllogism may be asserted, at least one of the premises 
may be asserted to be true.”’ 

These, and many other obscurities (e-g., re the ‘‘ suppression 
of premises,’’ p. 142) will occasion difficulty in detail. There is, 
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however, one constant practise of the author’s which will land 
both class and instructor in very deep waters. Mr. Smith uses 
Euler’s circles to demonstrate all his deductions sans arridre 
pensée. But no intelligent student can fail to note that these 
circles are more definite and give more information than is con. 
tained in the A EJ 0O propositions and their interrelations, so that 
the geometrical method makes the dialectical method look clumsy 
and circuitous. If ‘‘ logic’’ is the standardization of thoughts 
(whatever their content) by reducing them to ‘‘ classes ’’ which 
are included in, or excluded from, one another in terms of “ all,” 
‘* some,’’ ‘‘ none,’’ or ‘‘ one,’’ it looks as though what is handled 
in ‘‘ logic ’’ is merely the quantitative aspect of the predicative re- 
lation, so that ‘‘ logic ’’’ would seem to be a disguised form of 
mathematics. It might well be asked, if the ‘‘ classical ’’ logic is 
thus a ‘* weakened ’’ form of Euler’s circles, why not give it up 
entirely, and trust wholly to the mathematical method? This ques. 
tion as to the relation between logic and mathematics seems to the 
reviewer inevitable, but the textbook does not suggest any adequate 
way of dealing with the problem. 

One further point, less important, but likely to cause diff- 
culties. Reference has been made to the author’s ‘‘ erudition.” 
This is always interesting, but the author will surely agree that 
dogmatic information should be not only interesting, but also cor- 
rect. The student of Latin will be surprised to learn that vestis 
meant originally ‘‘ the act of clothing oneself ’’ (p. 48), and the 
student of Greek, besides being startled by the adjective ‘‘Hellad- 
ian,’’ will be genuinely astonished at the interesting passage (p. 
44) attributing to Plato a stricture upon Thales for his use of the 
terms archai and stoicheia as synonyms. It is well known that the 
term stoicheia is first used (metaphorically, Theaet., 201e) in the 
sense indicated, two centuries later than Thales, and that the 
terms are used synonymously even later (e.g., by Aristotle, Met. 
XII, and 1075a 35-37). The reference is probably to a mistake 
of Plutarch, or Pseudo-Plutarch. There is quite certainly no 
such reference in Plato. So, too, the student of German philosophy 
will be much surprised to discover (p. 52) that ‘‘ paralogism ’’ is 
used by Kant as ‘‘ a special tendeney of the mind to adopt an 
error of a particular kind.’’ In actual fact, ‘‘ paralogism ”’ is de- 
fined as the error, (Falschheit eines Vernunftschlusses der Form 
nach, Kr. d.r. V.? 8. 339), and not as the ground of the error, 
which is an entirely different question, and it is used as defined. 

Again, any student would naturally be interested to know where 
the ‘‘Barbara, Celarent ...’’ lines came from, but to tell him 
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(p. 119) that this mnemonic “‘ first appears in the Summule Logi- 
cales of Petrus Hispanus . . .,’’ while interesting, is in flat contra- 
diction with the statements of Prantl, who maintains that they ap- 
pear thirty or forty years (einge Jahrzehnte) earlier, in William 
of Shyreswood and Lambert of Auxerre, whose work (of superior 
quality) was probably overshadowed by the authority of Petrus 
Hispanus when he became Pope. So too, to state that ‘‘ a Greek 
mnemonic. . . is inserted in early editions of the Organon of Aris- 
totle ’’ (p. 101, italics mine) is interesting, and would be very im- 
portant, if true. Presumably the reference is to the MS. of the 
(late) technical compendium: known as the Synopsis, and attrib- 
uted by Prantl to the Neo-Platonie writer Psellus, upon which 
William of Shyreswood and Petrus Hispanus draw for their own 
technical inspiration. Finally, to state (p. 120) that Barbara, 
Celarent, etc., ‘‘ is really a first crude attempt at a deduction of 
the moods .. .’’ ignores Aristotle’s Anal. Prior. 41b 35, and in 
his own subsequent deduction (pp. 122-123) Mr. Smith, in assum- 
ing Barbara and Celarent, fails to realize that he is treading in the 
exact footsteps of the founder of the syllogism. Aristotle not only 
reduces the valid moods with the help of what we now call Barbara 
and Celarent, but also has a definite theory, which attempts to 
show why this can be done. 

In conclusion, we should, perhaps, give some consideration to 
the author’s principal assumptions. If the book were re-written 
so as to clear up the obscurities and correct the inaccuracies ex- 
emplified above, certain difficulties would still remain. In the 
first place, the value generally ascribed to symbolic logie (e.g., by 
Wundt and Ziehen) is technical only. It is exact, but its field 
of application is very narrow, and it is hardly regarded as a 
“theory of the instrument of thought ’’ at all. In the second 
place, it is not merely, and not mainly, in relation to symbolic 
logic (whether its technicalities are misunderstood or not) that tra- 
ditional logic has come to have a significance chiefly historical. 
The most frequent comparison which has proved unfortunate to 
the high-sounding claims of this medieval rifacimento of Greek 
scientific theory has always been the comparison with modern 


science, with its reliance upon mathematics rather than upon dia- 
lectic (Descartes, Locke), and with its sensory empiricism (Bacon, 
Mill) which fails to measure up to the demands of the syllogism, 
and yet somehow succeeds in making genuine discoveries of the 
first importance. And in logic itself, the discovery of extra-syllo- 
gistic reasoning associated with modern epistemological logie (Lotze, 
Sigwart, Bradley, Bosanquet), and the severe and continuous criti- 
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cisms of humanist and instrumentalist schools (Schiller, Dewey), 
have done far more than have ignorant misconceptions of sym. 
bolic logic, to discredit the teaching of the “‘ scientia scientiarwm” 
(p. 4) as ‘‘ an up-to-date account of the instrument of thought,” 
It is, accordingly, scarcely to be expected that a fusion of symbolie 
and traditional logic will restore the study to its former place of 
honor in university curricula. The usual judgment (‘‘ mental gym- 
nastics, of no practical value for science ’’) would remain abso- 
lutely undisturbed, even if Mr. Smith’s book had been better writ- 
ten than is the case. 


RUPERT CLENDON Lopge. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


There is to be an International Congress devoted to the History 
of Religions in Paris this autumn. The following account of it has 
been received. 

On the initiative of the Société Ernest Renan and on the ocea- 
sion of the centenary of the famous scholar, an International Con- 
gress on the History of Religions will meet in Paris from October 8 
until October 13, 1923. The Committee for Organization begs you 
to take part. This Congress will have an entirely scientific charac- 
ter. All treatment of a confessional character will be excluded. 
There will be general meetings and meetings of particular sections. 
The general purpose permits organization of the following sections: 
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I. Methods. Anthropologie, Ethnography, Religious Demog. 
raphy, Psychology of Religion. 

II. Prehistoric Religions. Religion of the non-civilized or half. 
civilized: Africans, Oceanics, Americans. 

III. Religions of the Ancient Orient: Egyptians, Assyro-Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians. 

IV. Religions of the Hebrews, Israelites and Jews. 
the Old Testament. Talmudie and Rabbinic Literature. 
rary Judaism. 

V. Religions of India and Persia. 
losophy of Contemporary India. 

VI. Religions of the Chinese, Japanese, Finns. 
Central Asia. 

VII. Prehellenic Religions of the A®gean Basin. Religions of 
the Greek and Hellenistic World. Religion of the Romans. 


Exegesis of 











Contempo. 
Manicheism. Religious Phi. 


Religions of 





VIII. Ancient Christianity. New Testament Exegesis. Medi- 
eval Christianity (Western and Eastern). Scholasticism. Canon 


Law. Sacred Iconography and Music. 

IX. Religions of the Celts, Germans, Letto-Slavs, and Slavs. 

X. Islam. Primitive, Modern and Contemporary Islam. Sects of 
Islam. 

XI. Modern and Contemporary Christianity (1) Catholicism; 
(2) Churches produced by the Reformation; (8) Churches of the 
East; (4) The Russian Church. 

XII. Teaching of the History of Religions. 

A daily report will give the organization of the Congress in detail. 
There will be a fee of 30 franes (20 franes for the wives of those at- 
tending the Congress). The members of the Congress will receive 
without cost the reports of the meetings and all publications issued 
by the Congress. 

Please address correspondence concerning the Congress and par- 
ticipation in it to M. Alphandéry, Secrétaire-Général, 104 Rue de la 
Faisanderie, Paris, (XVI*) reporting as soon as possible the name 
of the section in which your contributions will be made. The fees 
should be sent (postal order preferred) to Mlle. Marguerite Brunot, 
41 Rue Gay-Lussac, Paris, (V°). 

CoMMISSION D’ORGANISATION: Président, M. Ch. Guignebert; 
Vice-Présidents, M. Th. Homolle et M. René Dussaud; Secrétaire- 
Général, M. Paul Alphandéry; Secrétatre-Trésoriére, Mlle. Margue- 
rite Brunot; Membres, MM. A. Alba, H. Cordier, Eug. De Faye, G. 
Ferrand, R. Genestal, F. L. de Pulligny, Ad. Lods, A. Loisy, Fr. 
Macler, P. Masson-Oursel, M. Mauss, A. Moret, E. Pottier, S. Rei- 
nach, Th. Reinach, J. Toutain. 
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